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ABSTRACT 

Both Hispanics and Whites have made important 
educational gains over the past two decades. However, Hispanics trail 
their White peers with respect to educational access, achievement, 
and attainment, although some differences have narrowed over time. 
This booklet summarizes data from "The Condition of Education, 1995," 
on overall educational trends for the U.S. Hispanic population, with 
breakouts for Hispanic subpopulat i ons (Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Cuban .Americans, and recent immigrants from Central and South 
America) where data permit. In summary, Hispanic children are less 
likely to be enrolled in preprimary education. Gaps in overall 
reading, mathematics, and science achievement appear at age 9 and 
persist through age 17, although some gaps have narrowed over time, 
Hispanic students are no less likely than White students to have 
their parents involved in their schooling, but Hispanic students are 
more likely to face a disorderly school environment . Both Hispanic 
and White high school graduates followed a more rigorous curriculum 
than a decade ago, but Hispanic graduates were less likely to have 
taken advanced science and mathematics courses. Even though they tend 
to have lower educational aspirations than Whites, Hispanic students 
are as likely to make the immediate transition from high school to 
col lege . However , average educat i onal attainment 1 eve Is are lower 
among Hispanic than White young adults. Employment rate and earnings 
are positively associated with educational attainment but are lower 
for Hispanics than for Whites with the same amount of education. 
Among adults, Hispanics have lower average literacy levels than 
Whites, both in general and at similar levels of educational 
attainment. Contains 19 figures and data tables and 24 references. 
(Author/SV) 
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} ^ The Education al Pr^ " [--^ 

i'-'--': .of/Hispanic Students /- - ■ 



Education has always been seen as one means of upward mobilit)', 
especially for those who arc socially and ece^nomically disad\ an- 
taged. Hispanic children are likely to be at an educational disad\'an- 
tage relative to whites for several reasons, including a greater likeli- 
hocK] of living in povert\' and lower av erage lev els of parental educa- 
tion.^ A larger percentage of Hispanic students c\\so attend disadvan- 
taged scluxils where tlie overall academic and supporting environ- 
ments are less conducive to learning.- In addition, a much higher 
propc^rtitni of Hispanics than non-Hispanics are foreign bom, mean- 
ing that Hispanic children are less likely to hear or speak English at 
hi>me and are more likely ti> hav e limited English proficiency. 

Although limited data a\ ailability often ledds researchers to treat 
Hispanics as if they were a homogeneous group, the U.S. Hispanic 
population is div erse. The three largest Hispanic subgroups are 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans. Recent immigrants 
from Central and Siuith America constitute a fcuirth group. These 
subgroups are ctmcent rated in different parts of the United Slate::^, 
their ocommMC circumstances vary, and the timing c>f their immi- 
gration differs. In this fourth publication in the series c^f Fhuiifi^i^ 
from The CoiuiitiOfi of Lducntion, cnerall trends for thf U 
Hispanic pi^pulation are provided, with breakouts for .-i 
l-lispanic subpc^pulations .^ heredata permit. 

Both Hispanics and whites have made important educaticMial gains 
o\ vr the past twc^ decades (scv, ft^r example. No. 1 in this series, "High 
SchiH^l Students Ten Yedrs After A Nation At Ri^k"). In many regards, 
hmvever, Hispanics trail their white counterparts with respect io 
educaticMial access, achievement, and attainment, althcnigh some o\ 
these differences ha\ e p.artowed m'er time. Outlinc^d beUnv aie s(imt» 
examples of the educational differences between 1 lisponics and 
whites with respect to prtsclux^l attendance, viemographics, academic 
achievement, dropmit rates, schiH>l climate, parental invc^lvemenl, 
course-taking patterns, educaliiMial aspiraticms, cc^llege alteiuiaiue 
and completion, labiM* m.irket inilc(mies cmd adult lileracv levels. 



Preschool Atten dance " 



• Hispanic children start elementary school 
with less preschool experience than white 
children, and this gap has widened over time. 

I- i i sp a n i c a ti d w h i to ch i 1 d ro n d i f f o r g ro a 1 1 \' in th e i r o \ to n t f pa r- 
tici pelt ion in oduciition botoro kin dor gar ten, Sovoral fed oral pro- 
grams, such as Hoad Start, a popular program for disadvantaged 
preschoolers, wore launched to gi\'o children from low-income 
families an oarK start in education, Yet, despite these programs, 
fewer hiispanic children are enrolled in preschool than white 
children, and the gap has widened over time. In 1^^3, 17 percent 
ot Hispanic 3- and 4-vear-olds were in preschool programs 
compared to 38 percent of white children. Since the mid-1970s, 
white enrollment rates in preschool have increased more than 
10 percentage points, while Hispanic enrollment rates hax e lluc- 
tuated, with the rate in W?> approximating that in 1^73. 
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Elementary AND Secondary Education 



• Hispanic children are the fastest growing 
ethnic group in public schools. 

The percentage of students in elementary and secondary public 
schools who are Hispanic has doubled over the last two 
decades. Enrollment of Hispanic students increased from less 
than 6 percent of total public enrollment in VU3 to nearly 12 
percent in 1^)93. This demographic change has been most pro- 
nounced in central cities and other metropolitan areas. 

Percentage of public school students who are Hispanic 
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I urtherinore, the ethnii isoLition o( I lispanic students lias n-^vn. 
1-or example, between l^^M^tS and 19^2, the percentage o\ 1 lispanic 
students attending schiu^ls that were 'H) UK) percent miiioritv 
increased from 2"^ li^ .'^4 percent/' 
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Achievement 



• Although gaps in the academic performance 
of Hispanic and white students appear as 
early as age 9 and persist through age 17, 
some of these gaps have Piirrowed over time. 

As early as a^c ^, difteronces can be seen in the academic pertor- 
mance ot Hispanic and white students. Academic proficiency in 
reading, mathematics, and science, as measured at age ^ by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), is lower 
for Hispanic children than for white children. Although scores 
for Hispanic 9-year-olds hav e increased in mathematics and sci- 
ence over the past 1 ^-20 years, there has been little change in the 
gap between the scores of white and Hispanic 9-vear-olds over 
this time period. 

Hispanic-white gaps in reading, mathematics, 
and science for 9-year-olds 
(in scale points) 
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Although Ihe achievement gap between Hispanic and while 
i'^-vear-(^lds has narrowed greatly in mathematics and science 
since the lale l^)70s, a large gap remains in these subjects, as well 
as in reading. Vor example, in 1^H)2, the average mathematics 
proficieTicy scores of Hispanic 1 3-vear-(^lds fell abcnit midway 



botweoti Iho ii\orc^go proficiency scores ot white and 13-year- 
olds. This gap suggests thai, on average, Hispanic children's 
level ot math skills may be as nuich as 2 years behind that of 
their white peers bv age 13— a deficiency that they will carry 
with them into high school. The si/e of the gap was similar in 
reading and was even larger in science, with Hispanic l3-year- 
olds scoring at about the same level as white '^J-year-olds. 
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At age 17, NAl-P scores indicate a large gap in reading, mathe- 
matics, and science achie\ ement between whites and Hispanics. 
The Hispanic-white gap in reading and mathematics, howe\er. 
has narrowed o\ er lime. I'or example, in U^73, average reading 
proficiencv among Htspanics at age 17 was well below that of 
17-\ ear-old whiles, aiul e\en below that of 13-year-old whiles. 
In l^HP, the proficienc\ gap had fallen bv one-third, such thai 
17 \ear old 1 lispanics were nin\ reading at ,iIhhiI Ihe same level 
as that ot n-\ ear-old whiles. Most of these gains in reading 
were made b\ 1^)84, however. While the gap between the mathe- 
matics scores of Hispanic and white 17-year-olds also remains 
large, Hispanic students continue to make protic ieiu \ gains. 



• Dropout rates among Hispanic 
high school students are declining. 

Although the dmpoLit rate is still considered higli by many edu- 
cators, the lOtli- to 12th-grade dropout rate among Hispanics 
\va^ substantially lower in than it was a decade earlier.* 

However, dropout rates tor Hispanics are still much higher than 
tor whites. The reasons that both Hispanics and whites gave for 
leaving school were more often schtuil-related than job- or fami- 
ly-related concerns. Three out of 10 Hispanic female dropouts 
Imported leaving school because thev were pregnant, about the 
same proportion as white females." 

10th- to 12th-grade dropout rates 
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St^LKC \C l-S, Hi^h School .ind Bovoiui SUuiy .inJ tho 
Wilion.il l\liu-.Uii>n 1 otiy;itiKiin.il Sliidv ol U'SS. 

With a lower proportion of 1 iispanic high school students drop- 
ping out, one might e\pet I the percentage of 16- to 24-year-old 
I iispanics who have not completed high school or earned a GED 
(the status dropout rate) to have declined. However, there was 
no measurable decline in the status dropout rate lor Hispanics 
between l'')72 and l^)^^2,'' This may be due, in part, to high 
dropout rates for Hispanics before lOth grade/ and high immi- 
gration rates for less educated Hispanic voung adults who mav 
never enter U.S. schools. 



• Dropping out is strongly related to the length of 
time a Hispanic family has lived in the United 
States and to the family's country of origin. 



In 43 percent of Hispanic 16- to 24-ye<ir-olds born outside 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia had not completed high 
school or earned a GED. The status dropout rates for first-genera- 
ti(m and at least second -generation Hispanic Americans were 
considerably lower (17 percent and 24 percent, respectively). It 
should be noted, however, that Hispanic dropout rates are still 
double those of non-Hispanics when the length of residency in 
the United States is taken into account. In other words, high sta- 
tus dropcHit rates among Hispanics are not just a problem asso- 
ciated with recent immigration.'^ 



Status dropout rates among 16- to 24-year-olds: 1989 
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C ompared [o the status dropout rate for all \h- [o 24-\ ear-old 
I lisptmics in iws<-), the dn^pcnit ratios tor Mexican Americans .ind 
Puerto Ri^ans were similar. Hi>we\er, the drc^ptuit rates tor 
C ubans ,ind "other Hispanics" (including C entral and Siuith 
Americcins) were muc h knvcM*. 
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Status dropout rates for persons aged 16-24 
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\k'\ictin Americans mculc up cilxnit 64 percent (^f the Hispanic 
populcUion in and about 74 percent o\ all F^ispa^ic dn^pouts 
in this age grtnip. Among Mexican Americans born elsewhere, 
the dropout rate was 55 percent; this subgroup accounted for 
about 4S percent of all I lispanic dropinits/' 



Hispanic seniors are more likely than their 
white peers to experience learning disruptions, 
but have similar altitudes about discipline and 
teaching quality in their schools. 



Resoiuch indicates thai a sale and i^rderlv schiu)! enviriMiment is 
kev to eftectiN e learning. A student's achie\ ement cdn be ahect- 
ed by the degree to which the school maintains such an enviriMi- 
ment. In ]^^^^2, Hispanic seniiM*s were more hkely than white 
: 'mors to repi>rt that disrupliiMis by other students interfered 
with their learning, thai lights i^lten incurred between dilterenl 

1 I 



rcU'itil/othnic groups, and that they did not fool safe at their 
M*lioi)I. f-urthermore, Hispanics were almost three times as likely 
as wliites to report that there were many gangs in their school. 
Hispanics were no less likely than whites, however, to report 
that in their school "discipline is fair," the "teaching is good," 
and that "teachers are interested in students." 

12th-graders' attitudes about school climate: 1992 

iVrcent agreeing or strongl\- 
agreeing with statement 



Statements about school climate White Hispanic 
Teachers are interested 

in students S2 S4 

Teaching is gooti hS) 

Discipline is fair 73 
Disruptions bv other students 

interfere with mv learning 31 40 

1 don't teel safe at this school \5 

Fights often ot:cuv between different 
ra ci a I / e t h n i c g ro u ps 21 32 

riiere are man\- gangs in schcml H 
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• Hispanic- wh e differences in degree of parental 
involvement are not large; however, they do 
vary by the type of involvement. 

Hie degree io which parents are inxi^Ked in their ihildren's 
ediuali(^n is also crmial to eflecli\t* schooling. Although the 
\ast ma)orit\' of eighth-grade students repiM teti in I^^SS that liiey 
talked to their parents about schtiol, Hispanic eighth-graders 
were slightU' less likely than their white peers to talk with llieir 
pari-nls about selei ling classes, si.-ho(^l act i\*i ties, or class studies 
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Similar percentages of Hispanic and white students had parents 
who checked their homework and limited their going out with 
friends. Hispanic eighth-graders, however, were more likely 
than their white counterparts to report that their parents had 
limited their television viewing and that their parents had visit- 
ed their classes. 



Percentage of eighth-graders 
reporting parental involvement: 1988 
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SCU KC'I-: NCI-S, \cUion<il liduc.Uu.n 1 ongitudimil Study of 1 

Parents of both Hispanic and white 12th-grade students in 1992 
were equallv likelv to be contacted by school personnel regard- 
ing the academic performance of their child (56 percent and 53 
percent, respectivelv). However, parents (^f Hispanic children 
were less likelv to be asked to volunteer at school than white 
paienls(39 percent and 59 piTcent, respixti\ely).'*' 
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• Both Hispanic and white high school graduates 
are following a more rigorous curriculum than 
they were a decade ago. 

Both Hispanic and white gradudtes of the class of \^^)2 took, on 
average, four more academic courses than did their counterparts 
a decade earlier. In W^Z, Hispanic and white high school gradu- 
ates had, on average, earned a similar numlx'^r of total course 
units (24 each) and academic units (17 and 18, respectively).'^ 
Hispanic graduates were, however, less likely than their white 
counterparts to have taken the core curriculum (4 units of 
Hnglish and 3 units each of science, social studies, and mathe- 
matics) recommended in A Miitiou At R/s^*.^- 



Percentage of high school graduates taking the number of 
courses in English, science, social studies, and mathematics 
recommended in A Nation At Risk 
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• Hispanic high school graduates are less likely 
than their white counterparts to take advanced 
science and mathematics courses, but are just 
as likely to take foreign language courses. 

Ik^twocn 1^)82 and 1^)^)2, tho pcrcentago c^f both Hispanic and 
whito high school graduates who took advanced mathematics 
and science courses increased dramatically. In 1^92, Hispanic 
graduates were nuMV likelv than white graduates to have taken 
remedial mathematics, just as likely to ha\'e taken Algebra I, and 
less likelv to have t^iken geometry. Algebra 11, or trigtinometry 
thaii were white graduates. Although similar percentages of 
1 lispanic and white graduates took biology, Hispanics were less 
likelv hf have taken chemistry, physics, or a combination of biol- 
ogv, chemistr\-, and ph\'sics. Howexer, Hispanic college-bound 
graduates were just js likely as their white peers to have taken at 
least 2 vears ot a foreign kinguage in high school (72 percent and 
73 percent, respectively).' ^ 
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On average, Hispanic students have lower 
educational aspirations than white students, 
despite having college recommended to 
them at similar rates. 



In I^^X), 14 percent of Hispanic sophomores aspired to a high 
school diploma or less, compared to ^) percent of white sopho- 
mores. Fortv-seven percent of Hispanic sophomores aspired to a 
bachelor's degree or higher, compared to 61 percent of whites.'-* 



Percentage of 1990 high school sophomores for whom 
college attendance was recommended after high school 
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Hispanic sophtimores in however, were just as likely as 

whites to have teachers and guidance counselors recommend 
college attetidance. Hispanic sophomores were also ahoul as 
likelv to have their parents advise them to attend college as their 
w h i te ct 1 Li n te rpa rt s . ' ' 
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Enrollment 



• Although Hispanic students have lower edu- 
cational aspirations than whites and drop out 
at higher rates, the college transition rates for 
Hispanic and white high school graduates are 
similar. 

The porcfntago of Hispanics ei^-oUing in college in October 
following high school graduation was 58 pc • it in 1992, a dif- 
fereiue that is statistically indistinguishable from the college 
transition rate for white high school graduates. 

High school graduates enrolled in 
college the October following high school graduation 
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Hispanic studtMits accounted for nearly 7 percent of the total 
enrollment at colleges and universities in \^)^)2. At 2-year public 
colleges, Hispanic students made up nearly 10 percent of total 
enrollment, compared to nearly 5 percent at 4-year colleges and 
unixersities.*'' 

• Hispanic and while degree recipients concen- 
trate in different fields of study at both the 
associate's and bachelor's degree levels. 

In l^**-)!, at the associate's degree level, Hispanic men were 
slightlv less likeh' than white men to major in other 
technical /professional fields, but were more likely to major in 
arts and sciences. Hispanic women were more likely than white 
wi^men io earn associate's degrees in the arts and sciences and 
in business, but were less likclv to earn degrees in health- related 
fields. Ik^tween 1^^87 and 1^)^M, differences in the fields studied 
b\ I lis[^anics and whites at the associate's degree le\ el nar- 
rowed for men and widened for women.*' 

At the bachelor's degree le\'el, in \*^^*^)\, Hispanics were more 
likoh' than whites to majt^- in social and behavioral sciences 
and were less likeh' to major in technical /professional tields. 
Coverall, Hispanic-white differences in the fields studied at the 
bacheltM-'s degree le\ el narrowed between 1^^77 and 1^)^)1, 
although almt>st all of the decrease occurred between U^77 and 
l^S"^.*" 
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• Hispanic-white differences in postsecondary 
persistence vary by initial degree objective. 



Amtm^ bc^innin^ studiMTts whoso ^oal in 1989-90 was a xoca- 
ticinal certificate, d lower percentage of Hispanic students liad 
completed one bv early 1992 than had white students (32 versus 
33 percent). Amon^ beginning students who sought an associ- 
ate's degree, however, Hispanic students were far more likely to 
hax e been continuously enrolled or to have reenrolled after dn 
interruption in 1992 than their white counterparts (72 versus 33 
percent). The persistence rates of Hispanic and white students 
pursuing bachelor's degrees were similar over this period, 
although whites were more likely than Hispanics to have been 
con t i n u o u s 1 \' e n ro 1 1 ed . ' " 



• Hispanics are about half as likely as their white 
peers to complete 4 years of college, and this gap 
has not diminished over time. 



Although I iispanics dnd whites have simiku college persistence 
rates, voung adult j-lispdnics in general ha\'e much lower col- 
lege attainment rdtes than do young adult whites. In 1994, 
slightlv more th.m one-half of Hispanic high school graduates 
23-29 vears old had completed at least some college, compared 
to nearlv two-thirds of their white counterparts. In addition, 
about 13 percent of Hispanic high school graduates in this age 
group had earned a bachelor's degree or more, compared to 30 
percent of whites. These gaps in the educational attainment 
rates of Hisp.inics and whitt^s did not close between 1*^^71 and 



Percentage of 25 to 29-year-old high school graduates 
completing 1 or more or 4 or more years of college 





1 or more years 


4 or more years 


1 Oci r 


White 


Hispanic 


vvnite riibpanR 


1971 


44.9 


30.6 


23.1 10.5 


1976 


53.8 


36.3 


29.3 12.7 


1981 


31.2 


39.6 


26.3 12,5 


1986 


52.3 


42.9 


28.1 15.3 


199] 


54.9 


42.2 


297 16.3 




Some college 


Bachelor's degree 




or more 


or more 


19^^ 


62.7 


51.5 


29.7 13.3 



\(M"lv Beginning in the Current Popvilatit^n Svirvey dianged the questions 
It vised [o obtain the edvicationa! attainment oi respondents. 

^cU.'RC'l-: L' S Depart menl ol C oniniert e. Bureau of the Census. Mareh C urrent 
PopulatuMi Surx e\ s 



• Hispanics who do complete college take 
longer, on average, than do whites. 

Oi 199t) college graduates, 60 percent ot Hispanic students com- 
pleted in 5 or fewer years, compared to 72 percent vf white stu- 
dents. Taking longer to graduate may result from changing 
schools or majors, stopping out, or taking a reduced course kxad 
for financial, academic, or personal reasons. The additional time 
in college can be costly to the inciividual, as it delays entrance 
into the full-time labor market.-^' 



Percentage of 1990 college graduates completing the 
baccalaureate degree within various years of starting college 



Rc\ce/ 
ethnicity 


4 or fewer 
years 


5 or fewer 
years 


6 or fewer 
years 


More than 
6 years 


While 


44.4 


71.6 


81.5 


18.5 


Hispanic 


31.1 


60.3 


72.9 


27.1 
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• Baccalaureate degree attainment of Hispanics 
varies by sex. 



Hispanic women earn substantially more bachelor's degrees 
than Hispanic men, although the number of degrees earned by 
both groups has increased since the e.arly 1980s. The number of 
degrees earned by Hispanic men increased by 50 percent 
between 1981 and 1991, while the number earned by Hispanic 
women increased by 86 percent.-^ In contrast, the number of 
degrees earned by white men increased by 2 percent over the 
same time period, while the number earned by white women 
increased by 22 percent. 

Bachelor's degrees conferred 
(numbers in thousands) 



Male Female 



Year 


White 


Hispanic 


White 


Hispanic 


1977 


438.2 


10.3 


369.5 


8.4 


1981 


406.2 


10.8 


401.1 


11.0 


1985 


405.1 


12.4 


421.0 


13.5 


1987 


406.8 


12.9 


435.1 


14.1 


1989 


407.1 


13.9 


452.6 


16.0 


199] 


415.5 


16.2 


488.6 


20.5 
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\, Labor Market Outcomes 



• Employment and earnings rates rise with edu- 
cational attainment for both Hispanics and 
whites^ but are lower for Hispanics than for 
whites with the same amount of education. 
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In UTC, more Ihtin unc-half (34 percent) of recent Hispanic high 
MTlitx^l gradiicUi^ not enrolled in college were eniplovL^i, compared to 
slightly loss than one-third (2^) percent) of liispanic recent dropouts. 
\ et, while gradiuUos not enrolled in college were far more likely 
than I lispanic gradiuUes not enrolled in college to be employed. 

Employment rates for recent high school graduates not 
enrolled in college and for recent high school dropouts 
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ScU KC'l I .S. Dt'partinenl or CoinnuMxi*. Huro.ui o\ tlu' C onsu^. 
cVtt>bor Current l\>puLition Siir\ o\ 

l-.arnings dmong 25- to 34-\'ear-old Hispanics, particularly 
1 lisptinic femtiles, show that the incentix e to pursue additional 
education is si/dhle. For example, in U^)3, Fhspanic males with 
^^-1 1 vccirs of schooling earned 27 percent less than Hispanic male 
high school graduates; those with a bachelor's degree earned 60 
percent more. Hispanic females with ^^-11 years of schiH>ling 
earned 30 percent less than their counterparts with a high school 
dipU^mti; those with a bachelor's degree earned S2 percent mcMv.-- 

between b)Sl and 1^)^)3, the earnings ad\ anlage of complet! ig 
college increased for boih Hispatiics and whiles. However, 
Hispanlc-whilt^ differentials in earnings exist at each level of 
eckaaliiMial attainment. 1 or e^ mple, white male college gradu- 
at»'s 2'^ '^4 \ears c)ld earned 2 » percent miMv in !^^*^)3 than did 
I lispanic male ci^llege grackiales i^t Ihi^ snnn* age; simiKirly, while 
female cc^llege graduates 2^- 34 years old earned 14 percent more 
Ih.m Iheir 1 lispanic counterparts over the same period.-^ 
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••: :-'J^'"\: ■" ■ ^Adult Literacy F^':--:'^: ■ 



• Hispanics have lower literacy levels than 
whites overall and whites with similar levels 
of education, but the gaps are smaller for 
younger adults than for older ones. 

Largo gaps exist botwoon the litoracv skills of Hispanics and 
whites both within and across levels of education. On the 
National Adult Literac\- Survey, Hispanics scored at levels that 
were similar to whites with less education. In ITO, for example, 
Hispanics with a 4-vear college degree had prose literacy scores 
resembling those of whites with a high school diploma. However, 
the gap in literacv between Hispanics and whites is less for 16- to 
24-vear-olds than for 25- to 64-year-t)lds.--* The differences in the 
labor market opp(Ktunities of Hispanics and whites noted abov e 
mav be related to the differences in the literacy levels of both 
groups at similar levels of educational attainment. 



Prose literary scores of adults: 1992 

Average 




l)-H 2 GEO High Some 2-year 4-year Graduale/ 

years years, no school college, college colk*ge |)n)fessk)tv\I 

(liplonid diploma no degree degree di'grei^ degree 



St H'Kfl \t I S. \atiiuuil Adult I itcr.uv Sut\i>v. ^'^>2. 



Summary 



In summary, Hispanic children are less likely to be enrolled in 
pre:>rimary education. Gaps in reading, mathematics, and sci- 
ence achie\'ement appear at age 9, and persist through age 17, 
although some of these gaps have narrowed over time, Hispanic 
students are no less likely than white students to have their par- 
ents involved in their schooling, although Hispanic students are 
in some cases more likely to face a disorderly school environ- 
ment than their white peers. Both Hispanic and white high 
school graduates are following a more rigorous curriculum than 
they were a decade ago. Hispanic graduates are less likely, how- 
ever, to have taken advanced science and mathematics courses 
in high school than their white counterparts, but are just as like- 
Iv to ha\'e taken foreign languages. Even though they have 
lower educational aspirations than whites, Hispanic students 
are about as likely as whites io make the immediate transition 
from high school to college. However, educaticMial attainment 
le\ els are lower among P-lispanic ihan white young adults. For 
Flispanics, educational attainment is positively associated with 
employment and earnings, although earnings and employment 
rates are lower for Hispanics than for whites with the same 
amount of education. Among adults, Hispanir.s ha\'e lower liter- 
ac\ le\'els than whites, both in general and at similar levels of 
ed uca tiona 1 a tta i n m ent . 
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